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FORTY YEARS LATER 


By JOHN W. HERRING 


ALBANY, 


Epwarp BELLAMY is long since dead, but 
many of his word pictures are incorrigibly 
alive. The Bellamy mural of the buckets 
and the pool is fixed on a million American 
minds. 

Onee upon a time, said Bellamy, there 
was a community of toilers who lived by 
the water they cupped with their hands. 


”? said one, 


‘A slow and toilsome business, 
and he invented and construeted for him- 
self a bucket. With this bueket he could 
do in five minutes the work of an hour. 
Then said he to an anxious neighbor, ‘‘ You 
may use my bucket if you bring me half 
the water you draw.’’ ‘‘Gladly,’’ said the 
‘‘Then,’’ said the enterprising 
one, ‘‘I will make more buckets.’’ Pres- 
ently all the toilers used his buckets and 
dipped no longer with their hands. And 


neighbor. 


they labored on the same terms, half for 
the toiler, half for the bucket owner. It 
was as if the toilers sold their water at one 
cent the bucketful and then bought it back, 
only half of it, of course, at two cents. 

Thus, the bueket owner grew rich in 
water, and built reservoirs and fishponds 
to contain it. But, because much water 
came in, the reservoirs filled with unsold 
bucketfuls until water ran over the rims. 
Then the bucket owner said, ‘‘Return my 
buckets. Bring me no more water,’’ and 
they brought him no more. 
forgotten the use of their hands in cupping 
water, they thirsted. Then a little water 
was scattered among them as charity, and 
they said, ‘‘It is bitter.’’ 


But, having 


N. ¥. 


We propose swiftly to test the truth of 
the Bellamy mural against a few of the 
known facts of the past twenty years. 

First we note from the Brookings study, 
‘‘Capacity to Consume,’’ that approxi- 
mately half the nation’s income in 1929 
went to families receiving over $4,000 a 
But these 
families formed only one eighth of the 


vear, 7.e., the ‘‘bueket owners.’’ 


country’s population. We note in the same 
study that virtually all the net savings in 
1929 were made by these people—some 
fifteen billions of dollars, the surplus buek- 
etfuls. This situation is chronie in our 
economy. We have seen, too, the picture 
of the bucket owner saying in 1921 and 
from 1929 to 1934 and again in 1938, ‘‘We 
can not sell; bring us no more bucketfuls 
of water.”’ 

Strikingly, too, we see the picture of the 
scatterer of drops to the thirsty, although 
now it is the government that dips into the 
reserve and seatters, not drops of charity, 
but flooding billions of relief. And still the 
recipients find it bitter. Let no one doubt 
it. The significant modern addition to Bel- 
lamy’s tale is an explanation of the manner 
in which bucketfuls of surplus water are 
dispensed as credits to the thirsty and 
become henceforth debts which rest directly 
or indirectly, but always heavily, upon the 
shoulders of the toilers. 

What change, if any, do lendings and 
debts and the building of factories make 
in the picture of Bellamy’s buckets? We 
seek the answer by examining the manner 
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in which we do business. Stripped of trim- 
mings, the facts are these: The bucket 
owners of America pay the water carriers 
a certain amount in wages. That amount 
is less by billions than the sale price of the 
water. In 1929, for example, the mass of 
the people, seven eighths of us to be fairly 
precise, received about forty-one billion 
dollars in incomes under $4,000 a year per 
family. Eighty-two billion dollars worth 
of goods and services were offered for sale— 
and were sold. But how could they be sold 
when the masses of the people had only 
enough billion dollars to buy half? What 
happened was this: The top one eighth of 
the people, who received half the nation’s 
income, ate, drank and wore what they 
could of it and sold the remainder of their 
‘*bucketfuls’’ on eredit or via investment. 

But lending the left-over bucketfuls 
merely postpones the reckoning. The 
bucket owner may sell a ‘‘earrier’’ on 
credit for a limited time, but giving a eus- 
tomer credit soon destroys him as a cus- 
tomer. It all comes back to a very simple 
calculation. Build a ear that costs $400 in 
wages and offer it for $600. How can you 
sell it unless you inflate that $400 by $200 
of credit or investment, directly or indi- 
rect ly ? 

The actual facts that preceded the trag- 
edy of 1929 bear dramatic testimony to the 
truth of Bellamy’s epic sketch. Take one 
are of the eycle—from 1922 to 1929. Be- 
vinning with sixty billion dollars worth of 
bucketfuls, the delivered fluid rose to 
eighty-two billion dollars worth. The 
share of the bucket owners increased mark- 
edly during this period. Each year about 
five billion dollars were invested in new 
bucket factories, 7.e., were fed out indi- 
rectly to the water-buying public. With 
this five billion dollars the public bought 
up part of the surplus, but only a part. In 
1929, the bucket owners still had ten billion 
dollars after investing the five billion dol- 
lars in new bucket factories. It is clear 
that these billions, too, had to be ‘‘put in 
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circulation’’ if business were to keep mov- 
ing, for the reason that the amount received 
in income matches the number of buckets 
hauled and sold, and vice versa. If part 
of the income is not spent, part of the water 
is not sold. 

These ten billion dollars could be put in 
circulation by one method only. That was 
to remove them from the pockets of the 
savers to the pockets of the spenders. This 
might be done by lending them to people 
to buy new houses. Urban mortgages grew 
from fifteen billion dollars in 1922 to 
thirty-seven billion dollars in 1930. Or it 
might be done by lending them to the gov- 
ernment to pay out to postmen and war- 
ship builders, or by lending to factories. 
Private long-term debts, in which factory 
or corporation debts were a_ big item, 
jumped from fifty-one billion dollars in 
1922 to eighty-four billion dollars in 1980. 
Or it might be done by lending money 
abroad, which simply means putting buy- 
ing power into the hands of foreign water 
carriers. Or by gambling money away in 
Wall Street, an amiable form of charity 
practised extensively in the later ’twenties. 
Or by lending money directly to people to 
buy bucketfuls of water on the ‘‘instalment 
plan.’’ By 1929 twenty-two billion dollars 
were owed by purchasers of ice boxes, cars, 
radios and what not. 

All these gyrations embellish Bellamy’s 
story but they do not change it. For seven 
golden years of credit, 1922 to 1929, we 
inflated the purchasing power of the water 
carriers by increasing our total debt from 
one hundred eighty-two to two hundred 
fifty billions of dollars. Then in one swift 
flash of intuition the bucket bankers and 
owners said, ‘‘ Behold these beneficiaries of 
ours, these reckless ones who spent (at our 
behest) that which they had not are, or 
should be ‘broke.’ Pay up your overdue 
buckets.’’ But these ex-beneficiaries could 
not pay and also buy. Thus the bitter 
phases of an inexorable sequence followed. 

The reservoir overflowed. The owners 
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said, ‘‘ Bring no more buckets.’’ The Great 
Thirst of 1929-34 was here. As of yore, 
the millions of water earriers said, ‘‘We 
thirst.’’ And because an economic drought 
in modern times can not be isolated, many 
‘{ the owners of buckets likewise said, ‘‘ We 
thirst.’’ 

The tale of 1933-88 can be swiftly told. 
In 1933 the nation made a great decision, 
sharply criticized but uniquely humane. 
‘‘Deflation,’’ said the leaders, ‘‘is too cruel 


a course. Our people must not be permit- 
ted to suffer the gross hurt of bankruptcy. 


Ilomeowners shall not lose their homes, 
farmers their farms, business their busi- 
ness, ... and entrepreneurs their profits.’’ 

But what to do? 

In brief, under the Roosevelt policy, we 
picked twenty billion dollars out of the 
blue and added it to the buying power of 
the people. This saved homes, saved busi- 
nesses, employed millions and gave us a 
species of prosperity. 
debts. The publie and private obligations 
of the nation are, if ‘anything, a little 
heavier in 1940 than they were in the eriti- 
cal instant in 1929 when the business struc- 
ture crumbled beneath them. 

In the middle of 1937, government took 
fright in the face of mounting debt. The 
rate of government spending fell by a bil- 
lion and a half a year. Public inflation of 
the bucket carriers’ buying power was in 
part withdrawn. The rest we know. The 
business index plummeted with government 
deflation. Why? Because the cancer of 
debt, whieh explains our sickness, has not 
been removed or subdued. 

The simpler answers to our difficulties 
find tew followers, because they afflict both 
our cupidities and our taste for unreck- 
ing individualism. Bellamy’s answer is 
possibly the most idealistic. It is that we 
own the buckets collectively and divide the 
water between us. No possible problem of 
an unsalable surplus could develop, for to 


the toilers would go the full benefit of their 


Also it preserved 
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labors, thus putting an end to vast accumu- 
lations, to overburdening debt, to the busi- 
ness cyele and to thirst. 

Cousin to Bellamy’s answer is that of the 
cooperatives. Form voluntary cooperative 
societies, they say, to make or buy buckets. 
Sell and buy the bucketfuls cooperatively. 
Any accumulations that develop are co- 
operatively owned and are distributed as 
This 


procedure appeals to Americans because it 


dividends to the societies’ members. 
is built on the voluntary principle. Realis- 
tically viewed, the question before America 
is not, Can we find a single all-sufficient 
remedy for our economic ills? It is, rather, 
Can we do a bit of this and that, mostly 
within the framework of the capitalistic 
scheme, and so save our skins? 

The ecollectivists deny that an eclectic 
procedure is realistic. They argue with 
much foree that the bucket owners can and 
will defeat any ‘‘patch work’’ plan for 
regulation and distribution if it interferes 
with profits. They say we must sweep the 
system aside and build anew. But we are 
quite evidently not prepared to sweep the 
system aside. And, just as evidently, we 
have no choice but to devise the best pro- 
gram we can for to-day and to-morrow. 
What shall that program be? 

The program must obviously aim at two 
things: the first is corrective, namely, debt 
The 


namely, to render to the carriers a far 


surgery. second is fundamental, 


ereater share of the bucketfuls of water 
and thus escape consequences by removing 
the cause. 

Debt surgery takes place ‘‘normally’’ 
through large-scale bankruptcy, but we are 
seeking better measures. Forgivings and 
sealings down have thus far been inade- 
quate, though helpful. Compulsory writ- 
ing off of debts offends a general belief 
that it is better to thirst righteously than 
profane the sacredness of dollar contracts. 
The government has lifted some of the in- 
terest and capital burden on farms and 
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houses. Publie debts should be canceled 
largely through taxes on the bucket owners 
to whom these debts are largely owing. 

The second and the fundamental need, 
v.e., to render to the carriers a far greater 
share of the bucketfuls—can be met pro- 
vided that we can curb the acquisitiveness 
and the influence of the bucket owners. 
However formidable the difficulties in prac- 
tice, the rule by which we must give battle 
It is simply this: Any 
increases the 


is clear enough. 


reasonable measure which 
carriers’ share is economic, and any mea- 
increases the bucket owners’ 
The logie of Bel- 
lamy’s picture-story coincides precisely and 


inexorably with the logic of the current 


sure which 


share is uneconomie. 


scene, 

Acting by this rule, we subscribe at once 
to high and low sought 
through consumer effort, collective bargain- 
ing and protective minimum rates set by 
law. By the same token we oppose the 
entire swarm of measures that cut into the 
e.g., freedom to 
exploit, tariffs that support artificial prices, 
sales or community taxes that fall, in the 


wages prices, 


income of the carriers, 


main, on the masses of the earriers and all 
monopolistic controls of output, wages and 
prices. We subscribe further to these spe- 
cific measures : 

(1) Impose a stiffer tax on higher in- 
comes. Apply approximately the British 
tax schedule to incomes over $4,000 and 
the yield in 1929 would have been some 
thirteen billions of dollars, enough to pay 
the entire cost of local, state and federal 
governments. The 3,500,000 families in 
this upper bracket of incomes would have 
been eut from forty-one billion dollars to 
twenty-eight billion dollars, thus reducing 
the average to some $7,400 per family. The 
26,000,000 ‘‘earrier’’ families in the lower 
bracket (under $4,000) would, through tax 
relief, be ahead by an equivalent amount. 

This would have accomplished several 
things: first, it would have enabled the 
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‘‘carriers’’ to buy back a far larger share 
of the buecketfuls; second, it would have 
sluiced away much of the unhealthy ae- 
cumulation in the fish ponds into general 
consumption ; third, it would have made the 
‘‘carrier’’? masses an important partner in 
the game of saving and investing in new 
bucket factories. And, be it noted, the 
curse is removed from saving when saving 
becomes a mass function. 

(2) Accentuate the rate of growth of 
public ownership of common utility ser- 
vices, v.e., American experiments in collec- 
tive action. The beauty of the public own- 
ership of certain types of ‘‘bucket”’ services 
is that we grow into them experimentally 
and naturally without recourse to revolu- 
tion and dictatorship. The TVA 
sures, for example, have unquestionably 
accentuated rather than diminished values 
for the individuals residing in the Ten- 
Furthermore, these mea- 
sures bring full return to the earriers 
from all the buckets they draw. There 
are no profits to overflow from owners’ 


mea- 


nessee Valley. 


reservoirs. 

(3) Accentuate the growth of coopera- 
tives. Already a_ billion-dollar develop- 
ment, the cooperative movement bids fair 
to become a major device for distributing a 
larger share of the bucketfuls among the 
carriers. And the techniques of a free co- 
operative are virtually identical with the 
techniques of representative democracy. 

Would these measures destroy ‘‘confi- 
denee’’? Remove the mystie forees from 
our ‘‘medicine’’ economy? One fact is 
splashed across the fact of business: Busi- 
ness meets demand. And these measures 
accentuate demand. Under an ‘‘economic”’ 
distribution to the ‘‘carriers,’’ demand, so 
frequently a sluggard which the high- 
pressure ‘‘ad’’ men must whip into life (if 
they ean), would be like a young man 
‘‘voing forth to run a race.’’ 

Our caleulations have been 
coinage of 1929. What of 


made in the 
1940? The 
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Odyssey of the New Deal may be briefly 
ecited. In 1933 its engineers sallied forth 


create buying power and thus prime the 
riant pumps of business—not by taking 
rom the possessors and distributing among 
the dispossessed, for there were in truth 
few possessors of movable purchasing 
power, but by plucking billions out of the 
blue. The plucking faltered as leaders 
feared that the danger point was drawing 
near and still the New Deal had found no 
Whether 
from lack of political courage, or because 
it did not accept the logie of the Bellamy 
mural, the New Deal failed to utilize the 
income tax to maintain a sufficient program 


other souree of sufficient funds. 


of government spending and lending. ‘Two 
billion dollars of income taxes are not 
enough. So the spending lagged in 1937, 


and with it lagged demand. And thus 
after short-lived triumphs the engineers 
faced the second major slump—and turned 
again to government borrowing. 

What to do? Two steps, we repeat, are 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND THE NYA AGREE AS TO 
THEIR RESPECTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 
JOHN W. StupeBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of 
Kducation, and Aubrey Williams, Federal Ad- 
ministrator of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, have agreed to the following “clearly de- 
fined and mutually exelusive funetions” of the 

U.S. Office of Edueation and the NYA: 


It is the function of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation to exercise leadership in developing and in 
i\dministering federally financed programs of edu- 
‘ation, including emergency training programs to 
be condueted cooperatively by the federal govern 
ment, the and the 
schools and colleges. The office, in accordance with 


states local communities, in 
ts long-time policy, will develop and administer 
such programs through the established channels of 
ducational administration. 

2. It is the function of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration to provide and administer the funds 
vith which to support programs of student work 
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necessary, if Bellamy’s is a true picture. 
The first step is to cut debt, drastically, 
courageously. The second step is to utilize 
the income tax and other measures to sluice 
accumulating surplus waters from the pool 
Not as 


Coolidge plugged the 


into the containers of the earriers. 
in the when 


sluice just when it should have been opened 


past 


wide, nor vet as in the present when the 
tax sluice is both too narrow in gauge and 
as an 


clogged by ‘‘exemptions,’’ nor yet 


emergency measure employed in_ periods 
of fright, but adequately and regularly as 
the normal mode of raising the level of 
demand among the bucket carriers to the 
level of the water in the owner’s pool. 
Will Kor the 
probably in part only. Not adequately. 
It is related that the Great Counselor said 
to the rich young man who inquired after 


this be done? present, 


the means of his salvation, ‘‘Go, sell what 


thou hast and give to the poor. But the 


EVENTS 


young man went away sorrowful for he 
had great possessions.’’ 
for young people who will be enrolled full time in 


schools or colleges, and also employment on work 
projects for other young people, all of whom will 
be provided with related or necessary instruction 
under the direction of federal, state and loeal edu 
cational authorities. 

3. In establishing and earrying forward federal 
state relations while performing the functions as 
indicated under paragraph 1 above, the U. 8. Office 
of Edueation is the federal ageney responsible for 
dealing directly with state and local educational 
authorities. 

4. In performing its function as specified in para 
graph 2 above, the federal office of the National 
Youth Administration will be responsible for deal- 
ing direetly with its authorized agents in the states 

5. In working out policies for the development 
of their respective programs, neither the U. S. Office 
of Education nor the National Youth Administra 
tion will seek to secure appropriations with which to 
support activities in the states which are not strictly 
in aceordance with the respective functions of these 
agencies as indicated above. 


6. It is understood that, in so far as the federal 
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government participates in the support of educa- 
tional services in the states for young people em- 
ployed by the National Youth Administration and 
involving personnel, supplics, equipment and other 
operating costs, such support will be limited to the 
made available to the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation and allotted by it to the states. 

7. The U.S. 
federal 


funds 


Commissioner of Edueation and the 
Youth Ad 


ministration assume the responsibility for securing 


administrator of the National 
the acceptance of this definition of function by the 
officials of state departments of education and the 


National Youth Ad- 


state administrators of the 
ministration respectively. 

8. In planning projects the state youth adminis 
trator shall work out jointly with the state depart- 
ment of education the nature and plan for the work, 
The state 
department of education shall be responsible for 
developing a program of education suited to the 


needs of the youth employed on such projects. In 


including the location of the project. 


any situation in which the state department of edu 
cation decides that it is not feasible to furnish in- 
struction in addition to that which is incidental to 
and a part of the work and is given during the work 
period, the specific situation in question shall be 
referred to a committee of three persons, selected 
jointly by the state direetor of vocational eduea- 
tion and the state administrator of the National 
Youth This shall de- 
cide additional is to be 
provided and whether the state department of edu- 
cation or the National Youth Administration shall 
provide it. 


Administration. committee 


whether such instruction 


PROFESSORS VOICE OPINIONS; COL- 
LEGES PREPARE FOR DEFENSE 


ALMOST every day reports are found in the 
newspapers of defense committees that are being 
organized by presidents of colleges and of state- 
ments by college professors on defense legisla- 
tion before Congress. Student and youth senti- 
ment, however, remains more or less quiescent 
as the publication of school newspapers and 
magazines awaits the beginning of the fall term. 

Toward the end of July, a Harvard Univer- 
sity group polled members of college and uni- 
versity staffs in almost every state in the c¢oun- 
try. More than 200 favorable replies were re- 
ceived within a few days, subscribing to the 
policy of “universal training in peace and uni- 


versal service in war, as embodied in such bills 
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as the Burke-Wadsworth Bill.” At the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, alone, 100 names were 
: Yale Princeton 
universities and Dartmouth College and deans 
in the Universities of Michigan, Chicago, North 
Carolina and Texas, and in Prineeton, Harvard, 


gathered. Presidents of and 


Tulane and Cornell universities, were among 
those who accepted the statement as sent to 
them. 

A few days later, on the other hand, the Com 
mittee on Militarism in Edueation (New York 
City) published an additional list of more than 
200 endorsed the declaration 
against conscription originally published on July 
9. This list also ineluded teachers of the above 
mentioned institutions and officials of colleges 


persons who 


and universities. 

Numerous schools have begun to prepare fo 
their share in the program of national defense. 
At the University of Wisconsin, President C. A 
Dykstra announced the formation of a committee 
whose purpose is to evaluate what the university 
is doing and should do in the present crisis. A 
determination of the possibilities of researeh and 
scientific investigation is an important phase ot 
the committee’s task. 

The presidents of the four publie colleges ot 
New York City and two members of the Board 
of Higher Education have formed a committee to 
put into action whatever program of military 
education state and federal authorities deem ad 
Sixty-six members of the summer ses 
sion teaching staff, however, signed a public 


visable. 


statement opposing passage of the Burke-Wads 
worth Bill. Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
of New York University pledged the resources 
of the university to safeguarding the nation, in 
eluding the Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
the Engineering School and a new industrial arts 
center, 

Committees who will cooperate in the pre 
paredness program have also been organized at 
Cornell University and at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. Cornell University has already pre 
pared a special report on its facilities available 
for use by the National Research Defense Com 
mittee. Its colleges of agriculture and home 
economies have been working for several weeks 
with the New York State Emergency Agricul- 
tural Defense Committee. 
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VOCATIONAL STATUS OF NEGRO 
GRADUATES AND NON- 
GRADUATES 
To indieate to vocational advisers the need for 
follow-up studies of the pupils in their institu 
tions, a supplementary report to the National 
Survey of Voeational Education and Guidance 
ot Negroes has been published by the U. S. 
Edueation. Its 
Caliver. The purposes of the study were to 


Office of author is Ambrose 


provide to Negro educators “a picture of the 


occupational status of the products of their 
schools” and to suggest the importance of “re 


vising their programs in terms of the needs” 
of young people. 

A large proportion of the persons covered in 
the survey stated that they had left school before 
completing the elementary grades or high schoo! 
because of such reasons as “failure in schoo! 
work,” “poor health,” “lack of relation between 
s-hool work and chosen occupation,” “dislike for 
Many left be 


cause of financial reasons or because they were 


teacher” and “laek of interest.” 


“needed at home.” 
High-school graduates better 


tional opportunities than non-graduates and the 


have occupa- 
“orade-level completed” correlates positively fo. 
the most part with a person’s chance to enter 
Mr. Caliver 
states that such information about employment 


and remain in a given occupation. 


should be given to high-school pupils. 

Although special voeational training is becom- 
ing more and more important, it was found that 
64.8 per cent. of the high-school graduates and 
non-graduates had had no voeational training 
whatsoever. An additional 11 per cent. main- 
tained that their vocational training had not 
helped them seeure work. This discrepancy be 
tween the curriculum pursued and the oceupa- 
tion entered would indicate a lack of efficiency 
in guidance and, in some eases, possible factors 


Mr. 


Caliver maintains that further edueation should 


giving rise to occupational maladjustment. 


be provided for these pupils, but that “respon- 
sible school and community leaders” should also 
take action toward revising curricula by enlarg- 
ing occupational opportunities for Negro pupils 
and by inaugurating guidance programs. 

In considering the cases of occupational mal- 
adjustment, it was shown that high-school gradu- 
ates change jobs less frequently than do non 
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The changes, in both groups, are due 
Schools 


craduates. 


many times to personality factors. 
should therefore emphasize personality devel- 
opment. Further that 


“schools should broaden the exploratory oppor- 


recommendations are 


tunities for students and improve their guidance 
programs so as to give a wider base for intelh- 


gent selection of occupations.” 


CENTRAL REFERENCE LIBRARY SER- 
VICE ON YOUTH PROPOSED IN 
CONGRESSIONAL BILL 
THERE is now before Congress a bill providing 
Youth 


Service in the Library of Congress. 


for the establishment of a Reference 
Its purpose 
is to “furnish bibliographical, research and ref 
erence assistance to interested persons and or- 
ganizations with respect to the needs, problems, 
interests, activities and attitudes of young peo 
ple in America.” One hearing has already been 
held by the House Library Committee on this 
bill, but in the press of concern with political 
conventions and defense problems, no further 
action has been taken. 

Often, organizations serving youth are plied 
with requests for authoritative information on 
specifie problems. Many of these agencies have 
indicated that they would weleome a central 
service to which inquiries might be referred. 

Numerous studies have been made recently by 
research workers, youth leaders and youth-serv- 
These 
through newspapers, magazines, technical jour- 
nals, official reports and bulletins. A Youth 
Reference Service, the authors of the bill be- 


ing agencies. findings are scattered 


lieve, would insure the preservation of this mate- 
rial for further study and its classification and 
cataloguing for ready reference. 

Nowhere is there a library which attempts to 
collect all material 
youth. The 
Library of Congress is recommended because the 


relevant to the welfare of 


location of such a service in the 
superior facilities of the national library enable 
its materials to be used by publie and private 
agencies alike, and it can provide inquirers 
throughout the country with an index of the 
information that it has on file in any given field. 

A Youth Reference Service, its proponents 
maintain, could make available information on 
the youth programs of more than 300 national 


private organizations in the United States and 
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some 25 divisions and departments of the federal 
government. Youth leaders could more easily 
keep informed of current contributions in the 
field through a central clearing agency. t could 
also coordinate material gathered trom less con- 
ventional sources, such as scripts of radio pro- 
grams about youth, local and regional surveys, 
national meetings and eolleetions of 
Data 


would be drawn from the fields of education, 


reports oft 


symbolism used in youth organizations. 


employment, delinquency, guidance, health, per- 
sonal relations, recreation, social work and other 


activities affecting the welfare of youth. 


BICENTENNIAL WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SEPTEMBER 15-21 


Two hundred years ago a charity school was 
founded in Philadelphia. To-day it is the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, an institution compris- 
ing 148 buildings and more than 1,000 aeres of 
land. 
sons each year, and it has more than 56,000 liv- 


Its student enrolment averages 17,000 per- 


ing alumni. 

Throughout the present year, beginning on 
January 17 (the birthday of its founder, Ben- 
jamin Franklin) the university has been cele- 
The fes- 


Week 


brating its bicentennial anniversary. 
tivities will culminate in a Bieentennial 
program, September 15-21. 

There will be speeches, lectures, debates, class 
The Philadelphia 


Symphony Orchestra will give a concert on the 


reunions, music and parades. 
evening of the twentieth. On the following day 
a convocation will take place in Convention Hall. 
Fourteen thousand alumni and guests are ex- 
pected to witness the awarding of honorary de- 
grees to a group of scholars, scientists and men 
of affairs whose names are yet to be announced. 

The more serious and extended part of the 
program will consist of addresses and symposia 
divided into six divisions: fine arts, humanities, 
medical sciences, natural sciences, religion and 
soeial sciences. Frank N. Freeman, dean, Schoo! 
of Education, University of California (Berke- 
ley), and Morris Simon Viteles, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will discuss the contributions of psyehol- 
ogy to education and business respectively at a 
symposium on the afternoon of September 19. 


During the same afternoon, Hu Shih, Chinese 
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ambassador to the United States, will speak on 
the subject “Instrumentalism as a Political Con- 
cept.” Former President Herbert Hoover is 
scheduled to speak on the preceding day. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools (Philadelphia), will serve as chairman 
of a symposium on “The Ideals of Edueation in 
a Democracy.” The speakers and their subjects 
will be: Newton Edwards, professor of eduea- 
tion, the University of Chicago, “The Evolution 
of American Edueational Ideals”; Mark Arthur 
May, director, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, “Falling Short of Attaining the 
Ideals of Education in a Democracy,” and a 
speaker to be announced on “A Program for the 
Attainment of American Educational Ideals.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CHILE 
TEACHERS’ UNION FOR SCHOOL 
REFORM 
Born several decades ago into a dictatorship, 
its childhood spent in relentless struggle and 
saerifice, the Teachers’ Union of Chile at last 
exists under a government sympathetic with its 
aims, according to World Education for July. 
The union has a record of honorable effort to 
bring about the return of political, social and 
economie rights of the people. To-day the 110 
local organizations of the Teachers’ Union are 
affiliated with the Chile Federation of Labor and 
have a membership of eight thousand persons. 
The union believes that all educational faeili- 
ties should be placed at the service of: the people. 
The educational system should eare for the health 
of children and should prepare the illiterate 
masses of the country for citizenship. Eduea- 
tion should actively participate in government 
by helping to develop a program of national 

economy and inereased production. 

Recently a number of recommendations were 
made to the government for the reform of the 
elementary-school system. The first asked for 
the complete revision of the organization and 
administration of the system to conform to the 
new educational policy of the government. New 
grades should be organized to give more effective 
service to both the urban and the rural popula- 
tion. New elementary schools should be built 
to provide for those children of school age who 
under present conditions have no educational op- 
These schools should also provide 
Cultural mis- 


portunities. 
a program of adult education. 
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st 17, 


must be created to penetrate to remote 
egions of the country where there are no schools 
hatroever. Normal schools must be reorgan 
ed and modernized so that future teachers may 
eceive ample cultural training and the technical 
eparation that will fit them for “effective 
aching service.” 

The union asks that a complete educational 
rogram be developed covering not only phys- 
but 
aching materials, salary schedules, pensions 


facilities also teaching procedures, 


d social-welfare work among the pupils. 
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To teachers’ unions in other Latin-American 
Chile 


the formation of an 


recommends 
Inter 


international 


countries, the organization 


Ame} an Teaeher s’ 
this 


Furthermore, it sug 


national. Headquarters of 
would be in Mexico City. 

that 
unions be called as soon as possible. 


Although no further report of such a congress 


a Pan-Amerie¢an congress of the 


rests 


has appeared in this country, the reeommenda- 
tions of the Chile Teachers’ Union seemed im 
portant enough to the Teacher’s Union of Mexico 


(STERM) to be reprinted in its journal, 7'esis. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
RaLpH E. PICKETT, professor ot edueation 
nd tor the past five years assistant dean of the 

School of Edueation, New York University, has 
cen promoted to the post of associate dean. 

Dr. Pickett has been a member of the instrue- 

tional staff 1924. Other 

‘hanges in the school are the advancement of 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh to the chairmanship of 

the department of educational sociology; Daniel 


since administrative 


C. Knowlton, to the chairmanship of the depart- 
nent of social studies; Arthur D. Whitman, to 
the chairmanship of non-departmental courses, 
and Forrest E. Long, to be acting chairman, de- 
partment of secondary education. In the Col- 
lege of Arts and Pure Sciences, Joseph H. Park 
was made chairman, department of history, and 
Kdwin R. Henry, acting chairman, department 

psychology. In the same college, Wesley F. 
Craven, history, and Arnold J. Zurcher, political 


science, were promoted to professorships. Other 
appointees to professorships in Washington 


Square College are Ralph H. Miiller, chemistry ; 
\. Anton Friedrich, economies; Bruee MeCul- 
ough, English, and Margaret Schlauch, English. 
Herbert A. Tonne and Ernest R. Wood have 
been made professors of education in the School 


of Edueation. 


J. T. Rem, director of extension, University 
t New Mexico, has been named permanent di- 
cctor of the Taos Adult Edueation Program. 
lle project is sponsored by the Carnegie Cor- 
oration of New York. 


(7FORGE L. Brown, since 1914 dean of the divi- 


sion of general science, South Dakota State Col 


lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Brook 


] 


zs), has become president of that institution. 
He had been acting president since last fall, when 
Charles W. Pugsley was forced, because of ill 


ness, to discontinue his duties as president. 


T. R. McConnetu, adsociate dean, College of 
Arts and Seienees, and Horace T. Morse, assis- 
tant dean, Graduate School, have been appointed 
to take over the duties of Maleolm S. MacLean 
as director of the General College, the University 
of Minnesota. Dr. MacLean is the new presi 
dent of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 
sion of the program of the General College 1s 


An expan 


planned, and will include courses for training 
students in semiprofessional and semitechnical 
Dr. Morse will assist Dr. MeConnell 


in the reorganization. 


vocations. 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON, president, Dillard 
University (New Orleans), has aecepted an ap- 
pointment as dean, School of Theology, and pro- 
fessor of Christian theology, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 
of English, will serve as acting dean in charge 
of administration at Dillard University. 


Rudolph Moses, professor 


THE REVEREND R. Lioyp Porst, pastor of the 
East Cleveland (Ohio) Baptist Chureh, has been 
appointed president of Rio Grande (Ohio) Col 
He succeeds William A. 


signed from the post last January. Dr. 


lege. Lewis, who re 
Lewis 
has begun his duties as dean of the college and 
head of the department of education, a position 
he held prior to becoming president in 1931. 


JOHANN Morke, for many years professor at 
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the University of Graz and former director of 
adult education in the province of Styria (Aus- 
tria), has received an appointment in the de- 
partment of sociology, St. Louis University. 
The Reverend William J. Grace, 8.J., past dean 
and president, Creighton University (Omaha, 
Neb.) and for the past ten years, dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, Marquette University (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.), is now a member of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at St. Louis University. 
Bertrand Miller, professor of mathematies, St. 
College [a.), 


received an appointment at the university. 


Ambrose (Davenport, has also 


Raymond Epwarp HotcomsBe, formerly on 


the staffs of the State University of Iowa 
(lowa City) and Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science (Manhat- 


tun), has been appointed associate professor of 
speech at Ithaea (N. Y.) College. 

Henry T. Heaup, head of the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been eleeted president 
of the Institute of 
(Chicago), a merger of Armour Institute and 


new Illinois Technology 


Lewis Institute after forty years of separate 


existence. The new institution will have two 
teaching divisions, one for liberal arts and the 


Kach retain the 
Philip D. Armour and 


A third division 


other for engineering. will 


name of its founder, 
Allan C. Lewis, respectively. 
is ealled the Armour Research Foundation. 
Paut Russert ANbDERSON, professor of phi- 
losophy, Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), 
has been appointed head of the department of 


philosophy at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis. 
B. EK. Wuirmore, superintendent of schools 


(Marked Tree and Smackover, Ark.) for the 
past ten years, has been elected principal of 


the Junior Agricultural College of Central 
Arkansas, Beebe. He sueceeds John Baum- 


gartner, who is retiring after forty-five years 
as a teacher and administrator in Arkansas. 


Water Burton Forp, professor of mathe- 
maties, the University of Michigan, has retired 
after forty years of service. Other news items 
in the field of mathematies include the follow- 
ing appointments and promotions: W. K. Feller, 
of the University of Stockholm, as lecturer, 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.); C. W. 
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Washington and Lee Universit, 
Va.), Armstrong 
Savannah, Newly 


Williams, of 
(Lexington, professor, 
Junior College, Ga. 
pointed assistant professors are: J. E. Eaton, 
Hofstra College (Hempstead, L. I.); the Rey- 
erend J. H. Kenna, A. N. Milgram and P. M. 
University of Notre Dame (Ind.); 
Norman Levinson, Institute ot 
Technology; Witold Hurewicz, University ot 
North Carolina; Marjorie H. Beaty, University 
of South Dakota (Vermillion); Samuel Saslaw, 
University of Miami; D. G. Fulton, former!) 
at Armour Institute of Technology, now at 
Ohio Northern University (Ada), and E. H 
Hadlock, tormerly of Chulalonghorn Univer 
sity (Siam), now at Boston University. 


as 


ap 


Pepper, 
Massachusetts 


Recent Deaths 

GEORGE EBER TETER, for nineteen years hea 
of the department of English, State Teachers 
College (Milwaukee, Wis.), died on July 24 at 


the age of sixty-two years. 


Herbert CromBiE Howe, professor of En 
glish, University of Oregon (Eugene) died on 
July 28 at the age of sixty-eight years. Pro 
fessor Howe joined the staff of the university 
in 1901 after several years at Cornell Univer 
sity. In 1903 he became head of the depart 
ment of English literature and in 1921 head ot 
the English department. After a ten-yeu 
lapse, 1925-35, he held this post again until 
1937. He was acting dean of the College ot 
Arts and Letters in 1936 and 1937. 


Vincent Henry DrvuFner, dean, Evening 
College, the University of Cincinnati, died on 
July 31 in his fiftieth year. Exeept for his first 
year on the university staff, Professor Drutner 
had taught only in the evening school. First 
he was appointed supervisor in charge of in 
In 1926 his title was 
Evening instruc 


struction in commerce. 
changed to that of director. 
tion in the liberal arts and in engineering were 
combined in the Evening College in 1938, with 
Professor Drufner as the head. He was name 
dean last spring. 

Epwarp E. Gauuvp, one of the founders 0! 
the voecational-edueation system in the state 0! 
Michigan, died on August 1 at the age of sixty 
eight years. Mr. Gallup was formerly super 
visor of curriculum and research in agricu! 
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tural edueation in the Michigan State Board ot 
He had also 


rved as superintendent of schools in several 


Control of Voeational Edueation. 


Ws. 


RayMoND D. RICHARDSON, superintendent of 
hools, Perry (N. Y.), died on August 1 at the 


ve of forty-eight years. 


JamES VERNON Bart et, for the past forty 

rs professor of church history, Mansfield 
College, Oxford University, died on August 6. 
Dr. Bartlet was seventy-six years old at the time 
of his death. 

EUGENE WAMBAUGH, professor emeritus of 
the Harvard Law School, died at his summer 
home in Dublin (N. H.) on August 6 at the age 
{ eighty-four years. In 1889 he was appointed 
to a professorship at the State University of 
lowa. He taught there for three years and then 
went to Harvard University, where he remained 


for thirty-three years until his retirement. 


A. SAMUEL WALLGREN, North Park 
College (Chieago), died in his fifty-sixth year 


dean, 
on August 6. Exeept for a few years spent in 
vraduate study at the University of Chicago, 
Dean Wallgren had been associated with North 
Park College from the time he entered as a stu- 
dent in 1901. 


twenty years. 


He had been dean for the past 


Winbur Fisk SMITH, president emeritus of 
the University of Baltimore and former prin- 
cipal of the Baltimore City College, died on Au- 
rust 9 at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Smith was appointed principal of the college in 
1911 and retained the position until 1926. In 
he latter year he became president of the Uni 


versity of Baltimore. He retired in 1935. 


THE REVEREND JOHN LINCOLN ROEMER, since 
1914 president of the Lindenwood College for 
Women (St. Charles, Mo.), died on August 9. 
His age at the time of his death was seventy- 
From 1892 until 1914, he had served 
as pastor in churches in Thomas (Pa.), Cleve- 
land, Chillicothe (Ohio) and St. Louis. 


five years. 


Louis Bertram Hopkins, president, Wabash 
College (Crawfordsville, Ind.), died on August 
10 in Hanover, N. H. 
his fifty-ninth birthday the following day. Dr. 
Hopkins spent many years as an industrialist 


He would have celebrated 
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before entering the educational field in 1922, 
when he was appointed personnel director of 
Northwestern University. He became president 
of Wabash College in 1926. 


Americus A. WILLIAMS, former vice-presi 
dent, Valparaiso (Ind.) University, and an in 
struetor in mathematics at the university for 
thirty-five years, died on August 10 at the age otf 


seventy years. 


Joun Exnior Wourr, professor emeritus of 
seology, Harvard University, was found dead on 


August 12 in the Mojave Desert atter a twenty- 


seven hour search. He had left his home in 
Pasadena on August 7 for a survey of Mint 


had 
when trying to extricate his automobile, which 
In 1881, Dr. Wolff was 


appointed an assistant in geology at Harvard 


Canyon. Apparently he been overcome 


had stalled in the sand. 
University. After graduate study in Heidelberg 
university he returned as instructor. He was 
appointed assistant professor of petrography in 
1895. In 
Dr. Wolff 


was eighty-two vears old at the time of his death. 


1892 and professor and curator in 


1923 he became professor emeritus. 


Coming Events 
THE AMERICAN Federation of Teachers will 
meet for its twenty-fourth annual convention in 
Buffalo (N. Y.), August 19-23. 
will be held at the Hotel Statler. 


field of edueation have been invited to partiei 


The meetings 
Leaders in the 


pate in a group of panel discussions based on 
the topie, “Responsibilities of the Sehool in the 
World of To-day.” 


THe VerMonT Library Association will meet 
at the Norwich University Library (Northfield), 
September 4-6. The New Hampshire Library 
Association will begin its anual meeting on the 
same date but will continue until September 7. 
Its host is the Keene (N. H.) Normal Sehool. 


THE AMERICAN Psychological Association and 
its affiliated organizations conduct their annual 
meeting this year at Pennsylvania State College 
(State College), September 4-7. The affiliated 
groups meeting with the AAPA are the Psycho 
metrie Society, the Society for the Psychological] 
Study of Social Issues and the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology. A non-affili- 
ated group, the American Speech Correction 


Association, has arranged to meet at the college, 
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September 2-3. In addition to lectures, clinies, 
symposia and official speeches, a number of re- 


search films will be shown on September 4. 


Grants and Bequests 

THe home and surrounding property of the 
late Andrew W. Mellon have been given to the 
Pennsylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh) 
by Paul Mellon, son of the financier. The 
rounds the college campus. Herbert 
Lincoln Spencer, president, has announced that 
cultural 


adjoin 


the house will be converted into the 


center of the school. The valuation of the prop- 


erty 1s approximately $500,000. 


A $75,000) scholarship fund, with generous 
provisions for grants to undergraduates and 
alumni interested in scientific study, has been 
established at Bethany (W. Va.) College. The 
fund was made possible by a bequest from the 
estate of Wycliffe Campbell Gans of Pasadena 
(Calif.), a graduate of the college, class of 1870. 
Juniors, seniors and graduates of the college, 
majoring in any of the sciences, will be eligible 
for grants of varying amounts and for any pur- 
pose beneficial to the student. Graduates will 
be permitted to study at any university of their 


che nce, 


HTarvarp, Yale and Princeton universities 


SHORTER PAPERS 


FACULTY LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
CAUSED BY ILLNESS 

OF the thirty-three member institutions of the 
Association of American Universities very few 
have definitely formulated regulations governing 
faculty leaves of absence caused by_ illness. 
However, of special interest are the practices 
and procedures of the University of California, 
the University of Illinois and the University of 
Texas. 

The standing orders of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California with respect to 
sick leaves read as follows: 

.. Sick leaves may be granted with or without pay 
by the President in accordance with such regulations 
as he may establish, but no sick leave with pay shall 
be granted to any person for more than one hun- 
dred (100) days in all in any calendar year. 

In special cases involving academic appointees or 


employees where colleagues are able and willing to 
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have each been bequeathed portions of the estate 
of Henry W. Putnam, of New York City. At 
present, each gift has a value close to $2,000,000 

TurovuGH the generosity of Mrs. Verner Z 
Reed, the University of Denver has established 
a building fund. Mrs. Reed recently presented 
the university with a gift of $250,000. 

Girrs and bequests to educational organiza- 
tions declined during the first six months of 
1940. The John Price Jones Corporation, fund- 
raising consultants, in compiling publicly an- 
nounced gifts and bequests in seven cities, found 
that gifts during a similar period in 1939 totaled 
more than $16,000,000. In 1940, the total was 
$13,800,000. The cities thus surveyed were New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Boston and Washington. 

Other Items of Interest 

SEVEN new courses for government employees 
have been added in the graduate division for 
training in public service, New York University. 
This division was established two years ago. 
The expanded curriculum will inelude courses in 
intergovernmental finance, problems in social- 
welfare administration, vital statisties, housing 
management, examining techniques, government 
reporting and public relations and a seminar 
in tax administration. 


AND DISCUSSION 


earry on the duties relinquished by a member ab- 
sent due to sickness, without extra compensation, 
sick leave may, with the approval of the President 
and the Regents, be extended for a period not to 
exceed twelve (12) months. In such eases if the 
employment of a substitute becomes necessary the 
salary of this substitute shall be deducted from the 
pay received by the appointee on extended sick 
leave. 


On January 27, 1940, the University of Illinois 
adopted the following rules relative to leaves of 
absence on account of disability: 


1. A member of the instructional or scientific 
staff, or a person in an administrative position of 
major responsibility, may be allowed leave so long 
as his disability continues, at full pay, for a period 
not to exceed one half of his appointment year, 
provided his work ean be suspended or can be 
eared for without additional expense to the univer- 
sity in a manner approved by the president of the 
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iniversity. If additional expense is involved dur- 
ng this period, the amount of such expense shall 
be deducted from his salary. If disability continues 
beyond this period, an additional leave of absence 
may be granted at half pay not to exceed an equiva 
‘nt period of one half of the appointment year. 

A member of the administrative, clerical, steno 
raphie, mechanical or labor staffs may be granted 
eave at full pay in addition to that provided in the 
University Statutes, articles 32(d) and 33(d), so 
long as his disability continues to the extent of one 
week for each full year of service not to exceed 25 
weeks. 

3. The president of the university may in such 
cases require a certificate or report from a reputable 
physician setting forth the nature and severity of 


the disability. 


The rules and regulations of the Board of 
Regents for the government of the University 
of Texas make the following provision: 

Leaves due to illness. In eases where illness in- 
capacitates any employee of the university who has 
been in the service for one year or longer, such 


employee’s salary shall be paid as a 


matter of 
course for a period of one month following the end 
‘the month in which he is taken ill. If, in cases 
f illness extending beyond the period above speci 
fied, it shall be necessary to employ a substitute to 
do all or a part of the work of the employee who is 
|, the Regents may, at their discretion, deduct from 
the salary of such employee enough to pay the sub 
stitute. But, where the work of such employee is 
carried during his illness by others already in the 
employ of the university and without additional 
compensation from the university, no such deduction 
will be made by the regents. In the ease of the 
death of an employee, the salary of the employee 
will be paid to his family for the remainder of the 
month in which the death occurred. 


A tentative revision has been made of the by- 
laws of the board of regents of the University 
ot Michigan. These have not yet been adopted. 


They read as follows: 


Sick Leave for Members of the Teaching Staff. 
In the event of accident or sickness rendering a 
member of the teaching staff temporarily incapable 
of performing his duties, application may be made 
to the Board of Regents for sick leave privileges as 
follows, provided that the duties of the staff member 
shall be eared for without added expense to the 
university: 

1) A professor or associate professor, who has 


een a full-time member of the staff for ten years 
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or more, may apply for sick leave with salary dur 
ing incapacity, but not exceeding one year of leave 
at full salary and thereafter one year of leave at 
one half salary. 

(2) Any member of the teaching staff not in 
cluded under paragraph (1), who has been a full 
time member of the staff for two years or more, 
may apply for sick leave with salary during in 
capacity, but not exceeding one half year of leave 
at full salary and thereafter one half year of leave 
at one half salary. 

In the event of successive periods of ineapacity, 
a total sick leave of not more than the foregoing 
The 
first three weeks of any period of incapacity on 


maxima will be allowed in any five-year period. 


account of accident or sickness shall not be included 
in computing the maximum allowable under the 
foregoing provisions. In each instance of incapacity 
in excess of three weeks, application shall be made 
to the Board of Regents, stating facts and request 
ing the leave of absence. ... 


Some universities have very few rules of any 
kind and prefer not to have. In the ease of 
sick leaves some university authorities believe 
that a fixed policy tends to operate as an invita- 
tion to be “ill.” At any rate, in a large majority 
of institutions, each case is decided on its own 
Such 


usually granted upon the official diseretion of 


merits when the time comes. leaves are 
various departmental chairmen, college deans, 
executive council members, and so on, in econ- 
sultation with the president and the governing 
board of the university. 

If the leaves of absence are minor and the elass 
or laboratory work is carried on by associates, 
there is no official reeord of absence. Sometimes 
the illness is very prolonged. In such eases the 
general practice has been to be very liberal. 
Usually full pay is granted for a period not to 
exceed one half of the appointment year and if 
necessary an additional leave may be granted at 
half pay not to exceed an equivalent period of 
one half of the appointment year. 

A frequent ease is one in which a member of 
the staff is ill from two to three months. In such 
cases sick leave is granted with full salary, or the 
teaching program is rearranged. For example, 
if the institution is on a quarter basis, the teach- 
ing program may be rearranged so that the indi 
vidual will be in residence for six quarters over 
a two-year period, or nine quarters over a three 
year period. 


Where the department staff can not absorb 
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the teaching load without additional cost to the 
university, the amount of such expense is de- 
ducted from the salary of the person on leave. 

Leaves of absence caused by illness, with or 
without pay, usually do not exceed one year, 
although there are notable exceptions. 

If it appears that a member of the faculty 
should have a semester or year’s leave of absence 
because of the state of health, some institutions 
vrant a sabbatical leave of absence with the usual 

While this is 


not the usual purpose for which sabbatical leaves 


arrangements regarding stipend. 


are established, sometimes an institution finds it 
convenient to make use of it in this way. Age 
and length of service are important factors in 
such an arrangement. 

Where the length of service has been long, 
university authorities, as a rule, are exceedingly 
generous. Tlie writer’s attention has been called 
to the case of a professor who has been granted 
a special annuity after having been carried on a 
full salary for four years and a two-thirds salary 
for a period of two years; and another case 
where a professor on leave because of serious ill- 
ness, on full pay, has reached the retirement age 
and will probably have his pension supplemented 
by the university for a few years. 

HWarL K. HitLBRAND 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, 

WICHITA, KANSAS 


WANTED: FORUMS FOR ADULTS 

ReECENTLY while on my way toward my office, 
I came across a parade of some hundred march- 
ers carrying bright placards and attractive ban- 
ners. The group was staging a demonstration 
with the purpose of calling publie attention to a 
certain issue which concerned them personally in 
There was laughter in and 
Now then 
hear a remark pertaining to some phase of the 


a vital manner. 


around the group. and one could 


problem involved. 

The query that came to my mind as I was 
following the procession was, “Just how intelli- 
gent are the members of the group about the 
Curiosity urged action. I 


issue involved?” 


stopped one of the marchers, a young enthu- 


siastie lad, and asked him a question designed 
to throw some light on the stake which he and 
his co-marchers had in the solution of the issue. 
The youth responded in a monsyllable that left 
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me exactly where I commenced. I stopped two 
others with the same query and identical results. 
Then I plied several others with inquiries as to 
why they were marching and what they hoped 
to attain through the demonstration. My efforts 
still were in vain. Finally, disgusted but, never- 
theless, curious, I insisted, “But surely some one 
among you fellows must be able to tell me what 
your demonstration is all about, why all of you 
are here and what the meaning of your placards 
is?” And an elderly member of the group, show- 
ing his ignorance and presenting that of many 
others in the procession, replied: “Mister, we 
don’t know a darn thing about the affair. You 
better ask the guy at the head of the bunch—he 
knows; he got us to march here in the street.” 

What a pity! ‘“We don’t know a darn thing 
about the affair.” Yet marching, demonstrating, 
demanding changes of certain conditions of 
affairs! The experience described and similar 
ones upon other oecasions have helped me to dis 
cover and appreciate the awful truth that too 
great a percentage of those who are marching 
in parades of one kind or another these days 
do so without any knowledge as to just why they 
are there or where they are going and what they 
are demanding to be altered. The ignorance of 
these marchers might not be an absolute index 
of socio-economic and civie illiteracy in this 
country; but it unquestionably reflects a situa- 
tion that should be of grave concern to all of 
us who cherish democracy and the values it ad- 
vocates. A situation in which ignorance pre- 
vails undoubtedly reduces the odds on the gam- 
ble that our democracy can prove its value. All 
things, and democracy not excluded, are worth 
only what we make them worth. We the people 
are the determinators of our democracy and its 
value. And we never will have a better democ 
racy than one of which we are deserving. 

A democracy in order to be a positive worth 
If it lacks in- 


it is a 


must be a conscious process. 
formed intelligence, it is no democracy 
make-believe, a counterfeit. Democracy must be 
an enlightened phenomenon if it is to be a work- 
ing and genuine system. For within it the peo- 
ple are the masters. Within it, all, the poor as 
well as the rich, the unwise as well as the wise, 
enjoy the right of determination. And this en- 
tails the need of competency. Members partici- 
pating in the consensus must be endowed with 
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eio-civic competency. If that competency is 
<ing, a demoeracy simply does not qualify to 
na real sense a democracy “by the people.” 
{nd in a genuine democracy determination and 
nsequent action must not be “for the people” 
vy, but “by the people” as well. 
Our problem seems clear. It is the problem 
how to substitute intelligent determination 
nd action for blind following. Oh, yes! you 
cht argue that we are blessed with enlightened 
eadership and, hence, need not worry. And in 
vour argument you might utter names with which 
rreat deeds of progress are identified. You are 
rht, we have great leaders. That no sane per- 
But is that enough in a democ- 
For intelligent Jead- 


n ean deny. 
ey? No, it can not be. 
ship of ignorant followship is nothing else but 
nother type of dictatorship. Democracy and 
tatorship are, on the long view, two incom- 
The more fea- 


tible concepts and realities. 
res of dictatorship you inject into a democ- 
cy the less democracy will prevail. It is high 
ne that we appreciate a little more the fact 
we will be able to preserve our American 
moeracy and the ideal it is striving to achieve 
d meet the inexorable conditions of demo- 
tie society only by providing an order in 
ch the wise will lead wise men. 
[his problem none of us ean afford to ignore. 
Nor can we put it on our ealendar for a later 
te. It must be solved right now, for there is 
evident much need for intelligent collective ac- 
on in the solution of many of our common 
problems—problems in our national life which 
the times have rendered more complex and 
hich will have to be solved, if they are not to 
pardize our democracy itself. 
And then, too, we never should forget that our 
democracy must meet and fight off the challenges 
ming from naziism, fascism and the prole- 
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Thou- 


sands who live under these three dictatorships 


tarian dictatorship of the Soviet Union. 


look toward the American democracy as toward 
a beacon. In their lands, the state has become 
an end in itself and the individuals mere means 
to that end. In Europe, many suffer for demoe 
racy and what it stands for. They suffer in con- 
centration camps, in prisons, in deprivations. 
They are risking their lives and happiness for 
things demoeratie. How long are we going to 
risk our demoeraecy itself with our indifference 
and ignorance? No one knows how long we 
shall be in a position to differ from our fellow 
demoerats in Europe. 

What The 


more adult edueation in soeio-eivie fields. 


answer is 
This 


end we ean attain through the discussion meet- 


can we do about it? 


ings of adults known as forums. In a demo- 
cratie order proper choices are most likely to be 
realized in the light of free discussion in whieh 
every side may have its say and every citizen the 
inviolable right to seek the truth about certain 
issues and to act upon it according to his con- 
<cienee, without fear of reprisal or the coneen- 
tration eamps characteristic of the régimes of 
Russia, Italy and the German Reich. In some 
communities to-day these forums ean be found to 
flourish. It is one of the most thrilling of ex- 
periences to see the audiences of these forums 
attack the various problems perplexing them in 
One .witnesses democracy in 
The 


number of forums in the country fails to meet 


their daily lives. 
action. But much remains yet to be done. 
the great need. If this country is not to go in 
the direetion the European dictatorships have 
chosen, we will have to provide more channels 
for adult civie enlightenment and competency. 
JOHN A. BEKKER 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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CAN MARRIED WOMEN LEGALLY BE 
DISCRIMINATED AGAINST IN 
SALARY SCHEDULING? 

A NEWS note in ScHOOL AND Society (50: 
-55; 304) ealls attention to a decision which 
upholds a New Jersey board of edueation in dis- 
criminating against a married woman teacher in 


rye 


granting salary increases. Since there are some 


points of similarity to a case which was decided 
in the opposite fashion by the Indiana Supreme 
Court, the following outline of the earlier contro- 
versy may be of interest: 

In the case of Hutton v. Gill,! the classification 
of married women teachers for compensation 


1 Hutton v. Gill, 8 N.E. (2d) 818, transferred 
(App.) 7 N.E. (2d) 1011. 
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purposes in a different and lower class than un- 
married women teachers having like qualifiea- 
and doing like work was judged to be un- 
af | he hoard ot edu- 


tions 
reasonable and hence invalid 
cation concerned adopted on May 1, 1933, a sal- 
ary schedule, the fourth section of which placed 


married women at the minimum salary of the 
schedule. Mrs. Gill was a tenure teacher, known 
She 


to be a married woman. signed the contraet 


On May B 


only to 


not realizing that the reduced salary 


married women. She made 


cashing her first salary 


applied 
formal before 
check in September and instituted suit in Novem- 


Judgment in her favor 


protest 


ber for her full salary. 
was appealed by the school board; the Appellate 
Court referred the case to the Supreme Court, 
which ruled that she was entitled to the maximum 
salary provided by the schedule of May 1, 1933. 
A part of the decision of the court, as rendered 
by Judge Roll, reads as follows: 


When the Legislature authorized, by statute, the 


school authorities to fix the amount of the annual 
compensation of teachers by a salary schedule, and 
provided that such schedule might be changed by 
such school corporation, they clearly had in mind a 
teachers; a into 


classification of its separation 


classes and attaching thereto a certain compensa- 
tion. This is the interpretation placed upon the 


language of the statute by the various administra- 
tive boards over the state. 
such classification 


based 


stantial differences germane to the subject, or upon 


that 


be reasonable, natural and 


It necessarily follows 


must upon sub 


some basis having a reasonable relation to the work 
assigned. If the classification is arbitrary or capri- 


cious and upon a basis having no relation to the 
kind or character of the work to be done, it would 
be void and unlawful and in conflict with the 
statute. 

In the schedule adopted by appellants they made 
a female teacher the basis of a elassifi- 


The 
appellee was fixed by the board, partly at least upon 


marriage of 


eation of compensation. compensation of 


the facet that she was married. This in our judg- 
ment was unlawful and arbitrary and formed no 
rational basis for a classification. It had no reason- 
able relation to the work assigned to her, as the 
fact that appellant was a married woman did not 
affect her ability to impart knowledge or perform 
her duties in the schoolroom. It is conceded that 
her marriage status had no such effect, and, if not, 
there could be no just or reasonable basis for the 
schoolboard’s classifying her, as far as compensa 


tion is concerned, in a different and lower class than 
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an unmarried female teacher having like qualifies 
tions and doing like work. 

We therefore hold that section 4 
and of no 


of the above 
schedule is effect. Ag 
stated above, the schedule is by the terms of the 


void force or 
contract made a part of the appellee’s contract. . , , 
The fact that the 
reference to married women teachers is invalid and 
of no foree and effect does not invalidate the whole 
schedule, for the reason that such invalid section ean 
be eliminated without in any way affecting the re 


provision of the schedule with 


mainder. The schedule as adopted minus the fourth 
section, so far as appellee is concerned, makes a 
valid contract and places appellee in a class natural 
and reasonable and one having a reasonable rela- 
tion to the qualification for the work to be done, 


HAZEL Davis 
RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

COLE, NATALIE ROBINSON. The Arts in the Class 
room. Pp. 137. Illustrated. John Day. 1940. 
$1.75. 

Offers tangible suggestions in practical aids to the 
teacher striving to keep pace with modern programs 

COMSTOCK, JOHN HENRY. An Introduction to En 
tomology (Ninth edition, revised). Pp. xix + 
LOG4. Illustrated. Ithaca, N. Y. Comstock 
Publishing Company. 1940. $5.00. 

A general treatise on entomology. 

HINTON, EUGENE MARK. An Analytical Study of 
the Qualities of Style and Rhetoric Found in 
English Compositions. Pp. vili+ 135. sureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 1940. $1.85. 

A detailed examination of the non-mechanical aspects 
of English composition which experienced teachers 
of English consider when criticizing and evaluating 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 

‘* Residential Schools for 
Handicapped Children.’’ (Bulletin, 1939, No. 9, 
U.S. Office of Education.) Pp. v+103. Illus 
trated. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1940. $0.15. 

REID, LILLIAN N. 
viii+ 280. Tilustrated. 


compositions, 
MARTENS, ELISE H. 


Personality and Etiquette. Pp. 
Little, Brown and Com 


pany. 1940. $1.28. 
Designed to provide the student with a device to 
check his progress and to put into practice what he 


has learned, the book is divided into units with writ 
ten exercises and planned activities. 

RENNER, GEORGE T., and WILLIAM H. 

Conservation and Citizenship. Pp. x + 367. 
trated. D.C. Heath. 1940. $1.60. 
A discussion of national waste and proposed mea- 
sures for control. A text for younger students of 
the problem with directions for the use of motion 
pictures in this field. 

What St. Louisans Read, A Typical Day in the St. 
Louis Publie Library (including annual statistical 
and financial report, 1939-1940). Pp. 32. Pub- 
lished by the Publie Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
1940. 

Presenting a clear picture of the service of the pub 
lic library to the people of St. Louis. 


HARTLEY. 
Illus 





